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Beyond this, it would seem that an army in its very 
organization must be the veriest denial of democracy. 
The absolute monarch of our day is not a king; he is an 
officer! This spirit works even into the social life of 
military organization. If an officer of rank shall marry 
the daughter of a corporal or sergeant, let him prepare 
himself for ostracism. If Gunner Morgan is proposed 
for advancement, let an admiral object on the ground 
that the commission would offend social standards ! All 
this makes it appear that there is a contradiction be- 
tween militarism and democracy. If pure democracy 
gets a chance at war, war will have its biggest battle in 
keeping its place on the earth. When the commissioners 
to negotiate terms of peace sent word that peace seemed 
out of the question, the pressure of popular opinion, both 
in England and in the United States, made itself felt. 
The hands of the millions wrote the Treaty of Ghent. 
It was a very democratic document, and one of its lessons 
was that democracy would usually be the foe of war. 

4. The fourth lesson of the Treaty and the Century of 
Peace relates to the power of fundamental friendship to 
stand the strain of serious issues. It would appear that 
we have had more opportunities for war with Great 
Britain than we have had with any other people. Yet 
our friendship has been equal to many crises. Not less 
than seven serious questions have tested these hundred 
years. First there came the controversy with reference 
to the northeastern boundary, settled by the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty. Second came the northwestern 
boundary question, expressed in the fervent cry, "Fifty- 



Four-Forty or Fight!" Well, we made it Fifty-Nine, 
and we did not Fight at all ! Third came the Trent af- 
fair, laden with portentous possibilities. Fourth came 
the Alabama Claims, settled by a court of peace. Fifth 
came the Mixed Commission that grew out of the Ala- 
bama agitation. This commission settled the demands 
of 478 British subjects and of 19 American subjects. 
Who today hears talk of any national humiliation in- 
volved in the closing of only three short of five hundred 
questions? Sixth came the Venezuela controversy, han- 
dled at last with rare consideration on both sides of the 
sea. Seventh was the Behring Sea dispute, and out of 
it came the conviction that two peoples, fundamentally 
friendly, could not be driven to bloody strife with refer- 
ence to kettles of fish. Surely these seven matters, and 
other minor and .yet acute issues, have proven the power 
of international friendship to endure the heaviest 
strains. 

Good men and women who contemplate the four facts 
now recounted can scarcely avoid the right answer to the 
question, If it has been thus between Great Britain and 
the United States for more than a century, why may not 
this gracious interrelation be given its world-wide ap- 
plication? Why may we not bring in the fulfillment of 
the prophecy in Dr. Sears' hymn : 

"When peace shall over all the world 

Its ancient splendors fling. 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing." 



A LETTER FROM THE TRENCHES 



We regret that we are unable to give the name of the au- 
thor of this authentic letter. He is a major in the English 
army. — Editor. 

We are now at the edge of the world, so to speak, 
right up against that big town that Mister Hun 
would give his eyes to get. We are living the life of 
moles or rabbits. Halsall and I share a dugout about 
14x6x4' 6", rather back-breaking, and the beams are 
very hard when in contact with one's head. We have, 
as usual, a lot of work to do. In addition to having to 
work at night in the trenches, we have a pontoon bridge 
to maintain and certain roads to keep clear for traffic. 
You may remember that I came up to this city on a joy 
ride some seven or eight weeks ago. Well, that was 
before the' second bombardment. The city then was 
full of shops, open and doing a fair trade with the troops 
and a good many civilians who still remained in the 
neighborhood ; now the place is one vast charnel-house ; 
hardly a sound house throughout the length and breadth 
of it. The stench is awful, for there must be hundreds 
of dead never collected, and the houses are not safe to 
enter. In the center of the city is the Grand Place ; on 
the left, as you enter the square, is the ruin of what 
was once one of the finest public halls in the world, and 
it so stood for five hundred years or more. Now it is 
a thing of pathos ; not a whole window or wall ; hardly 
any of the once magnificent tower standing ; the skele- 
ton of the clock still looks over the Grand Place, with 
fingers showing five and twenty minutes to five. All is 



charred; fires are burning still, and have been for the 
last five weeks. In the right-hand corner lie the re- 
mains of what was once a cart and pair horse team. 
Everything burnt, as it was impossible to remove them. 
In the center of the square is the remains of a forage 
cart, one wheel gone, the contents lying beside it, and 
an ominous hole where the shafts and horse had been. 
Both sides of the square are heaps of rubble and twisted 
iron girders, remnants of what were once busy shops and 
offices. Going on is the narrow thoroughfare leading to 
one of the gates through the ramparts and causeway 
across the moat. On the left-hand side of this narrow 
street is a heap of evil-smelling ashes, the carcass of a 
horse, burnt for health's sake, and the twisted barrel of 
a rifle; heaven only knows what has happened to the 
owner. Across the causeway is a broad road once lined 
by what were once happy homes. On the right is a 
mass of ruins and a hole 60' in diameter and 30/40' 
deep made by one shell. On the left has stood a hand- 
some wall, enclosing what was once God's acre, which 
now shows the handiwork of the devil. Beautiful 
crosses and monuments overthrown and broken to frag- 
ments. I have not explored it, as once again one meets 
the smell of death and decay from bodies exhumed by 
high explosives. Twenty or thirty yards on we turn to 
the right on our way to our sector of the line. Again 
on our left is a beautiful cemetery. The mark of the 
beast is not so evident here to the eye, but one's other 
senses tell you what has occurred on the other side of 
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that green and beautiful hill. Down that, go reliefs 
and rations to a certain place where everything has to 
be off, loaded, and carried by hand the remaining 13 or 
14 hundred yards to the actual trenches. The enemy 
constantly shell this corner, and many times the trans- 
ports have to gallop back. The trench area is amidst 
growing crops, in which lie many victims of man's hate, 
unburied and unnoticed save for the odor of decay. The 
patrols out in front of the firing line are even now 
bringing in and burying dead from the attack of six 
days ago, and in some cases even wounded men who have 
been out all the time. Some have been so scared when 
our patrols have passed that they could not make up 
their minds as to whether our men were Germans or no. 
Think of it — six days wounded and without food or 
water ! To return to the town : it is exceedingly inter- 
esting to see some of the houses ; one I know of has had 
the entire front stripped; how I do not know, but the 
first floor over the shop shows a toilet table and other 
toilet requisites just hanging on the edge of the gulf, 
and will be in the street if anything big drops near, sim- 
ply from the concussion. 

2nd of June: I was not able to finish last night, so 
the letter may be late for the 5th. To describe every- 
thing would require the pen of a Dante. Would to 
heaven it were possible to show to the whole population 
of England what the enemy is capable of doing and 
would do to our fair cities at home, at one glance, and 
we would have no hanging back or strikes of munition 
workers. I have been on the borderland of hell and 
seen things which it is impossible to repeat. Only the 
other night, when out looking for a site for a strong 
point, we were sighted by the Huns and fired on. We 
crawled on our stomachs down a shallow trench. I was 
leading, and ran into something wearing a great coat. 
My nose told me what it was, and, bullets or no bullets, 



I had to get out of that trench rather than crawl over 
a man long dead. The next night, over in the same 
quarter, I stood at the edge of a wood on a little hill 
and looked across to where our trenches were something 
like this: 

I stood at the point marked with a cross, looking over 
the gap which is a pasture field, and I could count 150 
bodies gassed or shot. No one dare go out and bury 
them, and I suppose they will remain there for months 
to come. Today we have had high-explosive shells 
within 600 yards of our dugout, and the concussion 
makes your coat and breeches flap. Last night I saw 
my second Zep. The first was towards dawn, and was 
very indistinct. Last night it was just about sunset, 
and I got a good look at the baby-killing machine. We 
get shells over us from right to left and in front, so you 
see our waking hours are one constant whine of shell 
and shrapnel. Our sleep is not disturbed, as we are too 
dog tired to stir for anything save a shell actually in the 
dugout. For the last three days I have not been able to 
walk much, owing to having rubbed my feet sore with 
wet boots and thick socks in hot weather, in boots in- 
tended for thin ones only. Shrapnel is even now knock- 
ing at the roof. Tell me what is going to end it all. I 
can see only one thing, and that is killing Germans and 
going on killing, and the folks at home should realize 
that, and keep on working and sending out shells. Beat 
the blighters out of their trenches with high explosives, 
and then give the machine guns a chance. The Ger- 
mans have about four times as many machine guns per 
batt. as we have. It is great sport carrying one's muz- 
zle about with you, I can tell you. The mood for writ- 
ing is not on me tonight. I keep telling the boys to 
keep their hearts up and their heads down, but it is hard 
to live up to. 
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A Peace and Unity week will be held in many 
churches in this country during the week of January 
2 to 9, 1916. Themes for the week may be obtained 
from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d street, New York City. 

. . . The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration again offers a prize of $100 for the best essay 
on international arbitration by an undergraduate man 
student of any college or university in the United States 
and Canada. The contest closes March 15, 1916, and 
further information may be gained from the secretary 
of the conference at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

. . . The Southern Commercial Congress, to be held at 
Charleston, S. C, December 13 to 17, will be devoted 
to the victories of peace. Among those so far secured 
to speak specifically upon peace are Oscar S. Straus, 
former Secretary of Commerce and Labor; Theodore 
Marburg, former U. S. Minister to Belgium; James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Arthur D. Call, acting secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society. 



. . . The following self-explanatory telegram was sent 
by the San Francisco Congress to Dr. Trueblood at his 
home in Newton Highlands, Mass. : 

Dr. Benjamin F. Tbtjeblood, 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 
"With keen regret that you are not with us the Fifth 
American Peace Congress, San Francisco, assembled send 
you greetings. Memories of your services to our great cause 
are, and always will be, rich and inspiring unto the great 
day of our victory over the wrongs of war." 

Jordan, President. 

. . . Active preparations for a campaign of indefinite 
length are being made by the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. While the present necessities of the destitute 
are being met, the supply of food in Belgium will soon 
be depleted and the Belgians will again be dependent 
upon the efforts of the commission. Communications 
and subscriptions should be sent to the commission, 71 
Broadway, New York city. 

... Is early 8,000 graduates and undergraduates of 
Oxford University are serving with the British forces 
in the Great War. The men come from all classes in the 



